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The  nude  figure,  drawn,  painted,  or 
sculpted  from  the  live  male  or  female 
model,  was  a  strong  presence  in  European 
art  from  the  Renaissance  until  the  advent 
of  modernism  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury. With  modernism's  preference  for  ab- 
stract forms,  most  artists  lost  interest  in  the 
nude,  which  had  been  the  centerpiece  of 
the  figurative  art  tradition.  If,  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  you  were  an  artist  who 
wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was,  you 
probably  stayed  away  from  the  nude.  By 
about  1950,  it  was  primarily  the  academic 
artists — the  conservative  forces  in  the  art 
world — who  still  drew  and  painted  nude 
figures.  If  you  were  an  art  student  at  that 
time,  whether  in  America  or  abroad,  you 
begrudgingly  attended  the  compulsory  life- 
drawing  classes — after  you  had  spent  a 
couple  of  years  drawing  from  plaster  casts 
of  antique  statues,  the  course  of  instruction 
established  by  the  Carracci  family  in 
Bologna  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
But  you  couldn't  wait  to  leave  all  that 
behind,  turn  your  back  on  the  past,  and 
embark  on  painting  large,  bold,  Abstract 
Expressionist  canvases. 

Abstract  Expressionism  was  the  invention 
of  American  artists  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  World  War  II  and  was 
responsible  for  the  American  hegemony 
over  the  international  art  scene  by  the 
mid-1950s.  European  students  wanted  to 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism in  order  to  associate  them- 
selves with  its  New  World  heroics.  For 
American  students  the  indigenous  charac- 
ter of  Abstract  Expressionism  provided 
them  with  a  means  of  rejecting  Old  World 


traditions  and  creating  something  new — 
something  uniquely  American.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gave  them  a  sense  of  confidence 
within  the  international  art  world. 

Paradoxically,  this  confidence  in  an  es- 
sentially nonfigurative  style  encouraged 
some  artists  to  challenge  revered  European 
traditions  by  creating  a  native — and  highly 
untraditional — genre  of  the  nude.  Certain 
American  painters  began  producing  some 
of  the  most  interesting  nudes  ever  pro- 
duced anywhere.  If  this  seems  too  rash  a 
claim,  let's  at  least  say  that  few  challenging 
paintings  of  the  nude  exist  between 
Manet's  Olympia  (1865)  and  Larry  Rivers' 
Double  Portrait  of  Berdie  (1955),  with  its 
focus  on  old  and  wrinkled  flesh.  For  about 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  a  handful  of 
artists  in  this  country  executed  a  series  of 
extraordinary  paintings  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  nude.  Some  of  these  were  acquired 
for  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  and 
some  among  them  form  the  core  of  this 
exhibition. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  remarkable 
about  this  short  productive  burst  is  that 


Larry  Rivers,  Double  Portrait  of  Berdie,  1955 
Oil  on  canvas.  70  3/4  x  82  1/2  inches 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
Anonymous  Gift     56  9 


these  artists  had  few  native  precedents  to 
support  them.  Unlike  Europe,  America 
never  had  a  strong,  continuous  tradition  of 
painting  the  nude.  What  Americans  have 
instead  are  disconnected  moments  that 
resist  incorporation  into  a  single  stylistic 
framework  or  development.  This  lack  of 
sequentiality  characterizes  the  early  twen- 
tieth-century works  exhibited  here:  a 
painting  by  Isabel  Bishop  and  six  drawings 
by  painters  and  sculptors  born  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century — Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
James  H.  Daugherty  Gaston  Lachaise,  John 
Sloan,  Abraham  Walkowitz,  and  William 
Zorach.  They  are  isolated  works,  of  dispa- 
rate character,  style,  and  intent.  Some  are 
academic  Some  are  tinged  with  abstrac- 
tion. Some  are  realist.  Some  are  conser- 
vative. And  some  are  sexy.  If  anything 
unites  them — Walkowitz 's  traditional,  aca- 
demic Life  Study  aside — it  is  a  certain 
unorthodoxy,  an  independent,  fresh-think- 
ing, even  quirky  and  derring-do  approach 
to  the  nude. 

What  accounts  for  this  fitful  and  uneven 
activity?  Or,  more  usefully,  what  accounts 
for  the  period  of  relative  neglect  of  the 
nude?  And  what,  if  any,  is  the  relationship 
between  this  neglect  and  the  later  period 
of  intense  activity?  The  answers  are  com- 
plex but  can  be  briefly  stated.  Three  major 
elements  tangle  with  one  another  in  the 
history  of  the  nude  in  American  art:  the 
desire  for  an  American  identity  in  art; 
puritanical  attitudes  toward  sexuality;  and, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  the  uncertain 
state  of  figurative  art. 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 

The  works  in  this  exhibition  were  selected  by  Josephine  Gear,  Branch  Director. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width. 
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James  H.  Daugherty 

Back  of  a  Nude,  1916-17 


Jack  Beat 

Danae  II,  1972 


Traditionally,  in  the  American  way  of 
seeing,  the  nude  figure  was  inextricably 
associated  with  European  painting,  which 
borrowed  heavily  from  literary  sources:  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  reclining  nude 
female  figures  of  Venus  or  Danae  or  the 
Bacchanalian  rumps  and  romps  of  gods  and 
goddesses;  then  Baroque  altarpieces  fea- 
turing the  nearly  nude  figures  of  Christ  or 
martyred  saints.  Inevitably,  Americans  came 
to  pose  this  question:  what  had  the  Euro- 
pean tradition — grounded  in  the  patronage 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church — to  do 
with  an  art  for  a  democratic  New  World? 
The  answer  was — very  little.  The  point  is 
that  even  in  the  formative  period  of  Amer- 
ican art,  the  eighteenth  and  early-nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  cultural  climate  of 
America  was  largely  inhospitable  to  the 
nude  figure,  whether  in  mythological,  his- 
torical, or  religious  guise. 

Nonetheless,  academies  of  art  were  es- 
tablished here,  with  courses  of  instruction 
modeled  along  European  lines.  The  first, 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1805;  then 
came  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  in  1826  and  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York,  in  1875.  The  life  draw- 
ing exhibited  here  by  Abraham  Walkowitz 
was  executed  sometime  between  1895  and 
1905,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
National  Academy.  Notice  the  stamps  'Ad- 
mitted to  Life"  and  'Admitted  to  Painting" 
at  the  left.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  his 
professors  judged  him  competent  to  enter 
the  next-higher  levels  of  instruction. 

After  the  1913  Armory  Show,  which  gave 
Americans  their  first  look  at  advanced 


European  art,  such  academic  methods  be- 
gan to  fall  into  disfavor  with  American 
modernists  (among  them  an  older  Walk- 
owitz). They  began  to  adapt  Cubism  and  in 
the  1930s  turned  to  geometric  and  bio- 
morphic  abstraction.  In  the  works  of  Stuart 
Davis,  Arthur  G.  Dove,  Georgia  O'Keeffe, 
or  the  Precisionists,  there  is  hardly  a  figure 
to  be  found.  Yet  their  paintings  did  have  an 
impact  on  American  artists  who  continued 
to  work  within  the  figurative  tradition:  they 
hastened  its  modernization. 

Two  drawings  in  this  exhibition — James 
Daugherty 's  Back  of  a  Nude  (1916-17)  and 
William  Zorach's  Two  Figures  (1929),  show 
traces  of  different  directions  in  abstraction. 
Daugherty  owes  a  debt  to  Futurism  (a 
dynamic  form  of  Cubism)  in  the  faceted 
surfaces  of  his  work,  and  Zorach  reveals  a 
modernist  vision  of  human  anatomy  in  the 
way  he  flattens,  simplifies,  and  outlines  the 
young  girl's  form  in  Two  Figures. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  academic  hold  over  the  Amer- 
ican figurative  tradition  was  loosened  by  a 
development  in  a  different  quarter:  the 
emergence  of  the  group  known  as  The 
Eight,  or  the  Ashcan  School,  and  their 
followers.  The  Eight  judged  that  existing 
figurative  painting  woefully  missed  the 
vigor  and  turbulence  of  contemporary 
American  life.  Turning  their  attention  to 
scenes  of  urban,  middle-  and  lower-class 
life  and  people,  they  developed  a  free  and 
spontaneous  style  of  representation,  in- 
cluding the  occasional  nude.  Although  the 
nude  was  not  a  major  concern  of  The  Eight 
and  other  realist  painters,  their  realism  and 
anti-academic  orientation  helped  assimilate 
it  into  the  modern  tradition. 


John  Sloan,  a  founding  member  of  The 
Eight,  was  a  painter,  printmaker,  illustrator 
of  books,  and  instructor  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  He  began  drawing  the  nude  in 
1931,  relatively  late  in  his  career.  What  is 
interesting  about  Nude,  his  pencil  drawing 
of  that  year,  is  its  rejection  of  ideal  (and 
smiling)  female  beauty,  which  had  struc- 
tured the  nude  for  centuries.  Sloan's  realist 
approach  is  revealed  in  his  presentation  of 
a  nonidealized  figure  of  an  individual:  a 
rather  chunky  woman  who  tensely  clasps 
her  knees  together  in  a  mood  of  self- 
absorption. 

Isabel  Bishop,  painter  and  printmaker,  is 
noted  for  her  psychological  observations  of 
ordinary  women  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ican life.  She  grounded  these  representa- 
tions of  life  in  the  compositional  and 
figurative  devices  of  the  Old  Masters.  As  a 
result,  her  portraits  of  the  transitory  mo- 
ments of  life  (a  conversation  in  a  street,  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  letter)  gain  a  perma- 
nence and  weightiness.  Bishop's  Nude  of 
1934  has  some  of  these  same  qualities.  Its 
pose  and  figure  type  are  reminiscent  of 
Rembrandt's  nude  Bathsheba  and  Danae 
figures.  Nonetheless,  the  painting  is  not 
academic.  Give  it  time,  and  the  con- 
templative mood  of  the  figure  grows  on 
you;  in  fact,  the  painting  is  as  much  about 
the  mood  of  a  quiet  moment  as  it  is  about 
the  figure.  Moreover,  the  neutral  title, 
Nude,  intentionally  disassociates  the  work 
from  traditional  literary  references.  Paint- 
ings of  nudes  that  exist  without  benefit  of 
such  references — and  are  thus  independent 


Thomas  Hart  Benton 
Dancer.  1930 


Tom  Wesselmann 

Great  American  Nude,  #57,  1964 


of  any  narrative — belong  to  the  modern 
genre  of  the  nude. 

The  sexual  revolution  in  the  later  1960s 
helped  create  the  conditions  that  gave 
painters  the  freedom  to  overcome  in- 
grained American  puritanism  and  make  the 
nude  a  major  expressive  vehicle.  In  the 
process,  they  challenged  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions about  sexuality  on  which  the 
genre  had  rested.  Some  of  the  reclining 
nudes  in  the  exhibition — by  Jack  Beal,  Alice 
Neel,  and  Tom  Wesselmann — can  be  seen 
in  this  light.  The  nude  and  clothed  figures 
in  Beal's  Danae  II  (1972)  are  two  versions 
of  the  same  model,  his  wife.  The  nude 
evinces  a  prickly  hostility,  which  Beal  at- 
tributes to  his  feminist  response  to  the 
ancient  legend  of  Danae.  Danae,  seduced 
by  Zeus,  who  came  to  her  in  a  shower  of 
gold,  traditionally  is  represented  as  lying 
still,  supinely  awaiting  her  lover.  Neel's 
reclining  John  Perreault  (1972)  makes  a 
more  relaxed,  humorous  rejoinder  to  the 
tradition  of  the  reclining  female  nude  in 
art,  no  less  than  to  the  centerfold  aesthetic 
of  porno  magazines.  Wesselmann,  in  Great 
American  Nude,  #57  (1964),  uses  formal 
reductive  devices  and  the  wit  of  commer- 
cial art  (his  nude's  nipples  have  a  strident 
relationship  to  the  daffodil  trumpets)  to 
comment  ironically  on  the  revered  tradition 
of  reclining  Venuses.  And  he  numbers  his 
series  of  nude  paintings  as  if  they  were 
solutions  to  formalist  problems.  Is  he  tar- 
geting the  pomposity  of  outlived  tradition 
by  supplanting  mythological  names  with 
numbers? 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  nudes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  relaxed,  open 
pose  of  John  Perreault,  are  neither  emo- 
tionally nor  visually  accessible.  Contrast 
Neel's  figure  with  that  of  Beal,  where  the 
mood,  the  tension,  and  the  upraised  leg 
block  our  access.  The  remoteness  of  these 
modern  nudes  is  most  marked  in  William 
Bailey's  impeccably  executed  "N"  (Female 
Nude)  (c.  1965).  Bailey's  nude  bears  a  chilly 
(and  ironic?)  resemblance  to  the  still  lifes  of 
objects  that  constitute  the  other  major 
theme  in  his  work. 

Other  paintings  strive  for  emotional  inac- 
cessibility— the  distancing  of  the  viewer 
from  the  humanness  and  sexuality  of  the 
figure  principally  through  formal  devices. 
One  of  these  devices  is  scale,  as  in  William 
Beckman's  Delia  (1983).  Not  since  the 
academic  paintings  of  late  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe  had  nude  figures  occupied 
such  large  canvases.  (In  this  aggrandize- 
ment, however,  contemporary  figurative 
painters  took  their  cue  from  the  monumen- 
tal scale  of  Abstract  Expressionist  paint- 
ings.) But  to  the  modern  eye,  there  is 
something  alienating  about  a  7-foot-high, 
acac/em/c-style  nude.  In  the  end,  this  aca- 
demic style  and  the  large,  overwhelming 
scale  prevent  us  from  making  easy  emo- 
tional connections  to  the  figure.  Moreover, 
art  made  on  a  monumental  scale  is  nearly 
always  public  art.  But  genitalia  in  art  have 
traditionally  appeared  only  in  the  relatively 
small  size  and  intimacy  of  erotic  art.  Beck- 
man's  drawing  is  unsettling  and  confusing 
because  it  challenges  our  notions  of  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private 
realms  in  art — in  the  rather  bizarre  context 
of  an  academic  drawing. 


Sidney  Goodman  also  uses  scale  to 
create  distance  between  the  viewer  and  the 
nude  in  Room  318  (1971-72),  a  canvas 
more  than  8  feet  long.  And  his  female  is 
made  all  the  more  inaccessible  by  the 
rigorous,  gridlike  organization  of  the  paint- 
ing, which  locks  her  into  an  interior  space. 
Philip  Pearlstein  submits  his  nude's  craggy 
contours,  lines,  and  edges  in  the  large 
Female  Model  on  Oriental  Rug  with  Mir- 
ror (1968)  to  a  formalist  sense  of  order. 
Pearlstein,  and  Goodman  to  a  lesser  extent, 
treat  the  human  figure  primarily  as  a  cool 
visual  element,  as  if  seeking  to  drain  it  of 
sexuality.  Fortunately  none  of  the  painters 
here  entirely  succeed  in  attaining  the  un- 
emotional response  they  strive  for.  Their 
paintings,  to  one  degree  or  another,  are 
dynamic,  aggressive — and  confrontational. 

In  the  sexually  permissive  environment  of 
the  past  two  decades,  male  and  female 
genitalia  came  out  from  under  the  satin 
wraps  that  painters  of  previous  centuries 
had  been  constrained  to  paint.  The  works 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  however,  can- 
not match  for  sheer  sexual  vitality  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's  Dancer  (1930),  produced  in  a 
less  sexually  permissive  age.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  during  the  sexual  revolution,  ag- 
gression and  confrontation  replaced  pas- 
sion. The  later  works  rivet  our  attention  for 
different  reasons:  the  bold  application  of 
formalist  and  abstract  solutions  to  figur- 
ative art  problems,  the  freedom  with  which 
they  appropriate  mass  media  imagery  to 
meet  the  demands  of  high  art,  and  their 
challenge  to  received  notions  of  sexuality 
and  one  of  its  major  icons,  the  nude. 

Josephine  Gear 


